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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Nationalists will be interested in the account of the first 
of the hearings before the Massachusetts Legislature upon 
the nationalist petition for a bill authorizing towns to 
establish fuel yards to provide the people with coal and 
wood at cost. The petition blanks asking for the bill which 
were sent out from this office for signatures, as they come 
back to us are frequently pieced out to a length of 10 or 15 
feet, and bear a thousand names. Although the blanks 
have by no means all been returned to the office, the num- 
ber of signers is already much greater than the municipal 
lighting petition received, although that was the most 


numerously signed petition which had gone up to the Leg- 
islature for many years. 


We print in this issue various facts and opin‘ons concern- 
ing the anthracite coal combination, which is decidedly the 
biggest thing in the way of a business consolidation that 
has happened for some time. We venture to predict how- 
ever that yet greater strides in the same direction are des- 
tined to be taken before the year is out. The economic 
movement toward concentration, of which either plutocratic 
despotism or nationalism must be the issue, is moving with 
constantly accelerating rapidity. 


The American Union seems likely to bring up the rear of 
the procession in the matter of nationalizing the telegraphs. 
Some 80 per cent of the world’s telegraphs are managed by 
governments at the present time, Canada being about the 
only considerable country besides our own in which private 
companies own the lines. It now appears that Canada is 
likely to join the majority and leave us quite alone. The 
administration will propose to the Canadian Parliament at 
its coming session that the government buy up and thence- 
forth manage all the private lines in the Dominion. 


An Argument for State Fire Insurance. 


One of the planks of the people’s party of Massachusetts 
demands state insurance. There is an added reason this 
year why property owners should favor state fire insur 
ance at least. Since the election the rates of insurance 
against fire have been generally and largely advanced by 
the companies. Excessive before, they are now exorbitant. 

Are not the companies afraid that their course will lead 
people to give up insuring, do you ask? As to that they 
may feel quite easy. About 80 per cent of the insured 
buildings in the state are estimated to be under mortgage 
and, as the mortgagor is obliged to insure his property to 
protect the mortgagee, the companies are sure of retaining 
the great majority of their customers, at whatever figure 
they may put the premiums. If they can but effect a com- 
bine, they have the owners of mortgaged property absolutely 
at their mercy, and the owners of all property pretty nearly 
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so, for insurance is.a thing which prudent persons feel they 
must have however high it comes. 

Now while under a state insurance system it would be 
necessary to demand such premiums as would repay expenses 
and losses, they never would be more than was necessary 
for these purposes, for there would be no question of profit 


to be made. That both the expenses and losses would be 
far less than under the present system, can, we think, %e 
very easily shown. 

Under the present competitive business system it is the 
general rule that a very large proportion of the expenses of 
a business is incurred in “ putting the goods on the market,” 
or to put it baldly, in forcing them down the throats of reluc- 
tant buyers. Probably there is no business in the whole 
listiin which the expenses connected with getting the goods 
disposed of are larger than in the insurance business. This 
is not because the people do not wish to insure; they must 
insure and would go to the insurance offices even if the 
latter offered them no inducement. It is the competition 
of the companies with one another. for the business which 
causes these expenses. In order to carry it on great sums 
are spent in all sorts of advertising and expensive agencies 
manned by the highest priced men are maintained in all the 
considerable towns of the country, their compensation com. 
ing out of large commissions upon the premiums paid by the 
insured. It is unnecessary to point out that to recoup 
themselves for these expenses it is necessary for the com- 
panies to make the rates for insurance much higher than 
they otherwise would be. In this case, as in all others, it 
is the consumer who finally pays the bill. 

Under state insurance by far the greater part of these 
expenses would be saved. As for advertising, there would 
be none. As for agencies, it would merely be necessary to 
rent’ 2 room in every city or town hall for the state agent. 

But we have yet to speak of by far the most important 
branch of the subject, namely, the effect of state insurance 
to prevent losses of property and life by means of the strin_ 
gent enforcement of building laws and regulations which it 
would at once bring about. At present the state has a 
limited sort of inspection system to see that certain regula. 
tions are observed as to certain classes of buildings. That is 
all, and even that is notoriously a pretty general sham. As 
for the insurance agents, they usually make a few formal 
inquiries about the location, construction and uses of build_ 
ings before insuring, but they want their commission too 
badly to be over-particular, nor would the companies care 
to have customers sent away to rival concerns. The result 
is that the fire-fiend is practically the only efficient building 
inspector we have, and although he is in the long runa 
pretty sure detective of bad work, he is very expensive. 

Under a system of state insurance neither the state, 
which would seek no profit above expenses, nor the agent 
who would have a fixed salary, would have any motive to 
secure customers. Only those property-owners who wanted 
low rates and absolute security would be likely to seek state 
insurance. Those who did not care four these things or 
whose buildings would not bear inspection could still go to 
the private companies, which of course would not be 
debarred from doing what business they might. When a 
property-owner sought insurance from the state, before he 
obtained it an expert inspector would make sure that the 


building laws had been observed in regard to the property, 
and subsequent inspections would from time to time renew 
that assurance. 

Not only this, but with the assumption of the insurance 
business the state for its own protection would doubtless 
enact a series of new and much needed regulations as to 
buildings of all sorts and the result would be the beginning 
of an era of scientific construction with reference to danger 
from fires, which would in time reduce them to a minimum 
of frequency, and the cost of insurance to a small fraction 
of that now paid. 

We have not time now to dwell in detail upon many other 
abuses and oppressions of the present private insurance 
system, which would be done away with by state insurance, 
but they will readily enough occur to our readers who have 
had anything to do with real estate. 

The latest rise in insurance rates may possibly prove the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. As the companies 
begin to put the screws on, we look for a state of public 
sentiment as to the abuses of the present insurance stem, 
which will secure a favorable hearing for the propositfon of 
state insurance. A hearing is all we want. If the people 
will but listen their verdict is certain. 


Well done, People. 


We heartily congratulate the New York People (organ of 
the socialistic labor party) upon the vigorous work it has 
begun in the circulation of petitions in. favor of municipal 
ownership of the New York city rapid transit system. 
The nationalists have been working for this and other 
applications of the principle of municipal ownership for 
several years past, and have had mighty little sympathy and 
not a few sneers from our socialist friends. They have 
told us often in very scornful terms that we were wasting our 
time on make-shift and merely palliative measures, and 
that the best way to advance the cause of radical reform. 
was to stop trying to mend things and let them get as bad 
as possible in order the sooner to exasperate the masses. 
We are glad to see that the People has seen a light on this 
subject, and hope that it will shine through its pages for 
the illumination of its readers. 


Edward Atkinson on the “Free” Use of Time. 

The February number of the Popular Science Monthly 
contains an article entitled “Personal Liberty,” by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, wherein the author endeavors to demon- 
strate that the law has no business to interfere to protect 
factory employees or tenement-house workers from over- 
work by fixing the hours or conditions of labor. 

The gist of his argument consists in the contention that 
everybody has an absolute right to the 24 hours of the day, 
and that therefore “any legal restrictions upon the free use 
of time impairs personal liberty more than almost any 
other interference with the freedom of men that can be 
conceived.” 

We should be sorry to think it necessary to point out to 
the readers of The New Nation the obvious flaw in this 
proposition as an argument against restriction of the hours 
of labor. Its truth might be unhesitatingly conceded with- 
out in the least helping the case Mr. Atkinson is trying to 
make out. Factory laws and other laws for reducing the 
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labor day are not made for the purpose of restrieting the 
“free” use of time, but its compulsory use. Mr. Atkinson 
ought to know something about mills. Does he, perchance, 
know of any one in which the employees are free to choose 
how many hours a day they shall work? In all the mills 
we know anything about, the employees have nothing 
whatever to say as to the hours of work. The corporations 
settle that absolutely, save only when the state interferes. 
It is indeed true that if the employee does not feel able to 
work as many hours as required, he is perfectly free to 
abandon his job and live on air. Doubtless this unfettered 
liberty to elect between starvation or submission is what 
Mr. Atkinson has in mind when he talks about the wicked- 
ness of legal restrictions on the “free ” use of time by fac- 
tory workers. 

A good deal of sympathy has been expended upon the 
man to whom a famous adage refers, who had to choose 
between ‘the devil and the deep sea.” It has been gener- 
ally conceded by superficial thinkers that he was in a 
pretty tight fix. Mr. Atkinson is evidently the person to 
write a book showing that whereas he was by the terms of 
the supposition entirely at liberty to choose between the 
two alternatives placed before him, he wis in fact at the 
moment enjoying all the freedom of action that any reason- 
able person could ask for. 

The position of the factory employee, of whom we have 
specially spoken, is not different from that of other classes 
of employees. It is preposterous to say that the working- 
man generally has anything to do with determining the 
length of the labor day. That is settled by the employer and 
the workman has only the choice to submit or give up his 
job and seek another, only to find himself confronted by the 
same conditions. It is only by combinations on a vast 
scale, and the desperate expedient of general strikes, that 
workingmen can exert any influence in determining the 
hours of labor. The basis and ample justification of legis- 
lation to reduce the hours of labor is therefore the fact 
that under modern industrial conditions the employee has 
lost the standing over against the employer necessary to 
make him a free party to a contract. The state in interfer- 
ing acts for him and seeks to restore some sort of fair bal- 
ance in the relations, doing for the workers what they 
have a right to do but cannot do for themselves. There is 
no nobler or more necessary function than this (while the 
present order lasts), that the state can discharge. 


Vox et Preterea Nihil. 


We publish elsewhere some account of the desperate;fight 
which the New York Voice, a paper claiming to be the 
national prohibition organ, has suddenly opened against the 
nationalist proposal to eliminate the motive of profit from 
the liquor traffic by putting 1t under exclusive public con- 
trol. What shall be thought of a paper professing to repre- 
sent temperance sentiment which declares that rather than 
see this system introduced, it would prefer free rum abso- 
lute and unqualified? If this is what prohibition means 
then certainly temperance men and lovers of their kind are 
out of place in the prohibition party. We do not however 
believe that in this extravagant and reckless utterance the 
Voice represents the party whose organ it ;professes to be, 
or that it can carry its readers {with it in ,the bitter and 
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senseless crusade it is attempting against a proposition 
which strikes nine out of every ten sincere temperance men 
as a highly valuable suggestion for abating the evils of in- 
temperance. We trust that the Voice in this stand repre- 
sents only some unaccountable prejudice of its management 
and not the sentiment of its subscribers —in other words, 
that it is a case of “ Vox et preeterea nihil.” 


The Globe “away off.” 


The Boston Globe, in an editorial upon “ Nationalist 
Schemes” for the undertaking of various sorts of public 
services and other business by the people, through their gov- 
ernmental agencies, concludes : “ But most of these theories 
are headed away from the recognized ideas upon which this 
government was founded.” 

The Globe is all wrong about this matter. Far from 
being headed away from the ideas on which this govern- 
ment was founded, nationalism, in general and in detail, is 
simply the logical development of those ideas. This gov- 
ernment was founded upon the idea (then a new one) that 
it is right and proper for every people to manage its own 
affairs for its own advantage through agents responsible to 
it, instead of permitting an individual or individuals to 
manage them for their private advantage. 

Now, the affairs of a people are not only political, but 
industrial and commercial also, and their industrial and 
commercial affairs are really a great deal more important to 
their welfare than their political affairs. When, however, 
this government was founded, there was no pressing neces- 
sity for asserting the right of the people to the collective 
control of their industries and commerce, no very serious 
abuses having as yet arisen from the practice of leaving 
them to individual management, and consequently our 
fathers contented themselves with applying the principle of 
popular self-government to the political affairs only of the 
community. Since then the situation has changed, and the 
abuses growing out of the control of the industries and 
commerce of the people by individuals, have become so 
great as to create the necessity of exteriding the principle 
of popular self-government to these concerns, also. 

This is nationalism, and if the Globe has followed our 
very simple argument, it will, we think, be bound to admit 
that the theories of nationalists, far from being “headed 
away from the ideas on which this government is founded,” 
contemplate merely their strictly logical development to 
meet new conditions. 


A Little Lottery and a. Big One. 


The New Nation hopes that the Louisiana lottery will be 
suppressed, for we consider it a demoralizing institution. 
At the same time we can but smile, albeit in a sad sort of 
way, at the narrow vision and limping logic of those who 
are able to lash themselves into such an indignation over 
the doings of the Louisiana lottery, and at the same time 
are quite contented or at least not especially discontented 
with the present way of carrying on commerce, industry 
and finance. From our point of view, and it is a point of 
view which anybody can occupy by merely opening his 
eyes, the Louisiana lottery is a tolerably honest and fairly 
conducted enterprise when it is compared with the existing 
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business system by which, or rather in spite of which, we 
live. 
The stock and produce exchanges of our great cities, in 
which most of the great fortunes are made nowadays, are 
lotteries of a magnitude compared with which the poor 
little Louisiana lottery shrinks into insignificance, while as 
to fairness of methods they are not to be thought of in com- 
parison with the southern concern. 

But we will not dwell on the stock and produce gambling 
business. Nobody will think of denying anything that 
might be said against that. Let us consider so-called legit- 
imate business —can anybody mention a single branch of it 
which is not a lottery, that is to say, an undertaking in 
which the individual risks his investment with the under- 
standing that he may either lose it or increase it, as chance 
shall determine ? Where is the manufacturer or the mer- 
chant whose balance between profit and loss, between for- 
tune and failure is not constantly dependent upon the 
course of the seasons, the changes of fashion, the progress 
of invention, the rise of competition or a change in the 
tariff? Does a man invest in real estate? A change in a’ 
railroad station, an unforeseen movement of population, the 
opening of a street, makes him a bankrupt or a millionaire, 
the one as easily as the other. Here, too, although the risk 
is as great as in the Louisiana lottery, the game is by no 
means so fairly conducted. The investor is playing, not 
against unpartial fortune, but gamesters who “stack the 
cards ” in all manners conceivable, and contrive all sorts of 
combines. ‘Take the occupation in which the majority of 
our people are engaged, the business which at first sight 
might appear to have least of speculation in it— agricul- 
ture. Ask the western farmer about that, and he will tell 
you that what with drouth and locusts, between too small 
crops and too big ones, and with the grain speculators to 
reckon with besides, the only difference between farming 
and the lottery is to the advantage of the latter, for in 
farming, while you constantly are lable to lose everything 
you can never hope to gain anything worth speaking of. If 
you think the judgment of the western farmer may possibly 
be prejudiced, intérview the southern farmer and ask him, in 
the light of this last year’s experience, whether he thinks 
there is much difference as to visk between cotton-raising 
and gambling, and if so, where it comes in. 

There is in all lotteries or gambling establishments a cer- 
tain agreed upon extra percentage of chances granted the 
bank as against the players, by which the former may 
have an assurance of a margin of profit however the 
cards may run. ‘The same may be said of the bigger lottery 
of business. In addition to all the other risks, accidents, 
and tricks which make commercial and industrial enter- 
prises the sheerest gambling, there is the periodical business 
crisis, mowing down impartially everything that is standing, | 
or in gambler’s parlance, “sweeping all the stakes off the 
table.” This is the extra percentage of chances over and 
above the ordinary course of luck, which absolutely guar- 
antees the devil against any possibility of loss in running 
the game. 

Now, we wish to say nothing that can be construed into 
any sort of plea for the Louisiana lottery, of which we have 
a very poor opinion ; but it does seem to us that people who 
rage against the lottery, while tolerating the present iniqui 
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tous industrial system, are like those persons mentioned in 
Scripture who “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 

Nationalism proposes to substitute for the present great 
lottery called business, a plan of national industrial co-oper- 
ation, under which none will be able to profit by the loss of 
others, while the inevitable accidents arising from natural 
causes will be borne equally by all. 


Building by Contractors is not Building by the State. 
A correspondent of The New Nation writes : 


I think one great objection in the minds of many persons respect- 
ing the application of the nationalist plan is the fact that so many 
public buildings, erected by the people, cost so very much more than, 
they would have cost if built by private individuals. For instance, 
the people of Boston cannot be called ignorant or inefficient; yet in 
this enlightened city the people are erecting a public library at a cost 
of millions of dollars, which doubtless could have been built just as 
thoroughly by a syndicate at one half the cost. I should like to see 
in The New Nation your explanation az to how, under the proposed 
new order of things, these extra, uncalled-for outlays could be 
avoided. I think it would promote the growth of your plan to have 
this objection properly met. 

It is not necessary to wait for the new order of thipgs in 
order to put an end to excessive expenditure on public 
buildings. All that is required for that purpose is to put 
an end to the contract system in such work. The expres- 
sion used by our correspondent, “public buildings erected 
by the people” applies to few if any buildings in this 
country. he vast majority of public buildings are erected 
by private contractors. The public authorities hire an 
architect to plan them, and the people pay for them, but the 
building is usually done by private firms, which are in it 
for all they can make. The plan of nationalism is there- 
fore in no way responsible for the frequently excessive 
expense of such undertakings. 

On the contrary, nationalists are utterly opposed to the 
whole method of contracting out public work, as indeed 
are the labor organizations generally. We should like to 
see the system abolished out of hand, and the city, state, 
and nation do their own building, not merely in name but 
in fact, employing their own engineers, having their own 
timber forests and yards, quarries and stone-sheds, masons 
and carpenters, and in all processes of construction saving 
the middlemen’s profits and steals. When that plan is 
adopted, it will be time to hold the nationalist principle 
responsible for the cost of public buildings. 

The viciousness of the present method of contracting out 
public work extends to all kinds and sorts of combined 
responsibility or partnership between governments and pri- 
vate persons or corporations. Whenever there is such a 
partnership, contract relation or other combination, the 
government invariably gets the worst of it, and is lucky if 
it escapes being roundly swindled. 

Look at the Hoosac tunnel. If the tunnel had been 
built by the state itself, instead of by contractors, and had 
then been retained and operated in connection with a rail- 
road line by the state, it would not only have cost half 
what it did, but would have proved, by the cheap rates of 
transportation it would have given, and forced competing 
lines to give, of all and more than all the benefit to New 
England that it was expected to be. 

Take again the land grant and bond guaranteeing relation 
between the national government and the Western and 
Pacitic railroads. Undoubtedly that whole policy has been 
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the most gigantic and ruinous mistake in the history of this 
country, and yet Senator Sherman wants the government 
to repeat it by guaranteeing the bonds of the Nicaragua 
canal. Let the government either build the canal or leave 
it. 

The New Nation believes that the time is at hand when 
the public and collective conduct of all business for the 
greatest common benefit will take the place of its conduct 
by individuals and corporations for private profit, but we 
do not believe in trying to hasten that end by mixing up 
the two principles in any one enterprise. 

To return to our correspondent’s question, the reason in 
a word why it costs so much to build public works is 
because the public does not build them. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE, INDUSTRIAL ANARCHY. 


Thomas Whittaker has an article in Macmillan’s maga- 
zine aiscussing social solutions from a non-committal point 
of vidw. Of the laissez-faire theory, which is that of those 
generally who defend the present order of things, he says: 

“ First the solution known as laissez-faire may be consid- 
ered. The advocates of this solution may be most correctly 
described as industrial anarchists. In spite of disclaimers, 
this is the doctrine that furnishes the intellectual basis for 
all attacks on “socialistic legislation.” It owes its plaus- 
ibility partly to the fact that it really embodies some truth, 
and partly to a confusion. The confusion consists in an 
identification of economical laissez faire with political 
freedom. The truth it contains is the clear perception of 
some results of the science known as political economy. 
The type of society that consistent industrial anarchy tends 
to produce is the plutocratic. When no function of the 
state in relation to industry is recognized beyond that of 
clearing the ground for unlimited competition, the conse- 
quence is that everything is made subordinate to this kind 
of industrial struggle, and that those who are most proficient 
in it, attain, together with wealth, the largest share of 
political power. With conscious or unconscious art, the 
industrial anarchists proclaim their cause to be that of in- 
dividual freedom. But when we look at the actual state of 
the case, the contradiction between individual freedom and 
and regulation of industry by law is seen to be illusory. 

“The operations of the greater industry —and this is 
what it is commonly proposed to regulate — are part of an 
immense and complicated mechanism, where there is no 
room for really free contract in matters of detail between 
individual employers and workmen. The action of the 
mechanism, left to itself, is determined by the action of the 
comparatively blind forces recognized in economics — love 
of gain and need of subsistence.” 


“DREAMS OF THE DEAD.” 


A great deal has been said and written in late years about 
the East Indian religious philosophy called variously Occult- 
ism, Buddhism and Theosophy. ‘The strange terms used by 
those who have from time to time set forth the principles 
of this faith or philosophy have been enough, taken in con- 
nection with the abstruse and mystical character of the 
speculations themselves, to discourage most people who have 
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attempted to find out just what it was all about. No cult 
was ever more in need of a popular interpretation than this 
Indian importation. Lee aud Shepard of Boston have 
just published a book, by Edward Stanton, entitled “ Dreams 
of the Dead,” which seems extremely well adapted to serve 
this purpose. In the form of a narrative of fact, the author 
describes a series of dreams in which, being temporarily out 
of the body, he was enabled under the guidance of a friendly 
spirit, to explore the mysteries of the state of being upon 
which, according to the Indian phiiosophy, the spirits of the 
dead enter after their physical life has ceased. 

Whether the doctrines of this philosophy as here set 
forth are all or any of them true, is a matter on which, 
for obvious reasons, we have no better or other means of 
forming an opinion, than any of our readers, but certainly 
they are highly interesting. So far as appears to us, they 
seem except perhaps in detail, not to be necessarily incon- 
sistent with the teachings of Christ, who, it will be remem- 
bered, never said much about the manner of the life after 
death beyond emphasizing the doctrine of rewards and pun- 
ishments. This doctrine is the whole sum and substance 
of Indian philosophy as described in this book. Certainly 
whatever other effect. it may have upon the reader’s mind, 
it is likely to impress him more strongly than ever with the 
radical distinction between good and evil and the profitable- 
ness of godliness for the life to come, if not for this. 
Imaginations which have become somewhat dulled, through 
familiarity, to the appeals and warnings of the Christian 
doctrine, will find in “ Dreams of the Dead” a number of 
suggestions, which can scarcely fail to impart a healthy 
impulse toward right living. Some of these suggestions 
indeed make such gruesome reading that we sincerely trust 
there is nothing in the facts of the spiritual state to back 
them up. 

It is stated in the preface that Mr. Stanton is in ardent 
sympathy with nationalism and although nothing specific 
on that point is developed in the book, its general tone of 
sympathy with the poor and down-trodden and of aspiration 
for a better social state certainly seems to leave no doubt 
as to the author’s position. We trust however that he may 
be wrong in predicting a terrible social convulsion, as 
destined to usher in the new epoch. ‘The literary style of 
Edward Stanton is exceptionally lucid and vigorous and 
well adapted by its dignity to the seriousness of the theme. 
The task set himself by the author of interpreting the 
Indian philosophy of immortality under the form of a 
modern fiction, required for its successful performance a 
very unusual and original quality of imagination and in this 
respect it must be admitted that Mr. Stanton is remark- 
ably well equipped for his task. Many cf his weirder 
passages leave upon the reader’s mind the impression of 
scenes actually witnessed, rather than of mere descriptions. 

A main difficulty in a narrative of this sort, which must 
necessarily be so largely doctrinal in character and so little 
varied by the ordinary sort of incidents, is to avoid wearying 
‘or straining the attention of the reader. In this Mr. Stan- 
ton has been highly successful. He has written not only 
an instructive but a very readable book, and we are inclined 
to predict for it a large success. Asa short and easy means 
of acquiring an outline knowledge of East Indian notions 
concerning the spiritual state and the ductrine of reincar- 
nation, it seems to fill a real demand, probably extensive 
enough to insure a large sale. 


B. F. C. of Minneapolis : — Your paper is a great pleasure 
to an old “ Brook Farmer.” 


The people’s party ticket at the recent Duluth local elec- 
tion received 2096 votes against 2258 democratic and 716 
republican votes. ‘The republicans seem to have abandoned 
their standard. 
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ON, TO THE CITY OF GOD! 


See, in the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? A God 
Marshalled them, gave them a goal. 
Ah, but the way is so long! 

Years they have been in the wild; 
Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks 
Rising all round, overawe; 
Factions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 
Ah, keep, keep them combined! 


Then in such hour of need 

Of ou; fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye leaders of men, ye appear, 
Radiant with ardor divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 


Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
*Stablish, continue our march 

On, on to the bounds of the waste — 
On to the City of God. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


Complete Consolidation of the Systems the only Way Ont. 


Lionel A. Sheldon in the February Arena discusses “The 
Railroad Problem ” in a very interesting paper, the conclu- 
sion of which is that the only possible solution of it is a 
complete consolidation of all the railroad systems of the 
country. He says: 

“ There are 600 railroad corporations in the nation and 
each has a corps of officers to be paid from the earnings of 
the respective properties. The expense of maintaining them 
is more keenly ‘appreciated by railroad managers than by 
any other class. ‘To avoid this expense has been and is, in 
part, the motive for systematization. 
dating all the roads of the country and placing them under 
one management is more prevalent than appears upon the 
surface. C.P. Huntington, president of the Southern Pacific 
system, than whom there is not an abler or more experienced 
railroad man in the country, is an open advocate of consoli- 
dation. It would dispense with the salaries of 599 presi- 
dents, a great many general managers and chief engineers, 
a'large number of attorneys and traffic officers. ‘There 
would be no need for freight and passenger solicitors nor 
commercial agents. The number of ticket and freight 
agents could be materially reduced and the rental of nu- 
merous offices saved. The occupations of traffic associations 
would be gone. Fewer engines and cars would be required, 
as there would be no returning of ‘empties’ because they 
belonged to a foreign road; and freight blockades would 
nearly disappear, for freights could be routed over the 
freest lines. Under present conditions each company clings 
to its own, regardless of the delays from blockades on its 
line. All employees, engaged in keeping foreign car 
accounts and in adjusting division of earnings on through 
business, could be discharged. These general statements 


The idea of consoli-. 


indicate what might be done if economy were faithfully 
carried into all the details of the business. 

“Tf all the roads were embraced in a single system, mak- 
ing of rates would be a simple operation. They could be 
made equal in all parts of the country, based upon distance. 
It would make no difference if one branch or line failed to 
earn its share of operating expenses and the proportion it 
should contribute to the income upon the capital, as other 
branches or lines would make up the deficiency. The traffic 
department would estimate the expenses and fix the rates, 
so as to produce earnings to pay them and leave a balance 
sufficient to reasonably compensate capital and to make 
necessary betterments. There is no good reason why the 
people in one section should be taxed more for rail trans- 
portation than those of another, and there would be no need 
that they should if consolidation were accomplished. 

“Tn attempting consolidation there are obstacles to be 
surmounted. As has been said many roads are over-capital- 
ized and there is far from being equality in earning power. 
Many bond and stockholders would be called upon to’ abate 
from the face value of their holdings and others would 
probably demand a premium. The holders of depreciated 
bonds and stocks are usually hopeful that the growth of the 
country and the constant increase of business will appre- 
ciate their value. This difficulty has been experienced in 
the systematization that has already been accomplished and 
in the reorganization of bankrupt or embarrassed roads. It 
may be that consolidation would not be voluntarily assented 
to without an increase of bonds or stock, or both, to be dis- 
tributed so as to produce harmony. Such a step would 
aggravate the evil of excessive capitalization and would not 
be satisfactory to the public.’ Consolidation should proceed 
upon the theory that the bonds and stocks are worth no 
more than the properties and that all roads should be put 
in at their actual value, which would be the cost of repro- 
duction and a proportionate share of the new securities dis- 
tributed upon that basis. If this were done there would be 
no incentive to exact from the public to pay income upon 
any but genuine capital. 

“There probably will always be a controversy over the 
question of the compensation that should be awarded to 
capital. The publicists hold that interest rates should be 
governed by the inconvenience and hazards to which the 
lender is subjected. The same principle may properly be 
applied to the investment of money in any business enter- 
prise. Under consolidation upon the basis stated, invest- 
ments in railroad securities would be less hazardous than 
they are under existing conditions. With good manage- 
ment, earning of a fair income upon reasonable capitaliza- 
tion would be a certainty. Interest rates are receding from 
what they were a few years ago, and a fixed and perpetual 
income of two or three per cent is all that should be allowed 
or asked. With such reduction of expenses as may be 
made, and a limitation of income upon capital to two or 
three per cent the railroads would be enabled to reduce 
present rates perhaps to one half what they now are for 
production, commerce would be stimulated, and the business 
of the roads would be immensely enhanced. Every intelli- 
gent railroad man knows that increase of traffic does not 
require a proportionate increase of expenses. Capital is 
greedy and not altogether conscionable. It usually takes 
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all it can get. Hence it would not be safe to leave rate 
making entirely to the parties interested. Government 
supervision should be retained and exercised to the extent 
of enforcing economy in expenditures, and restricting com- 
pensation for the use of capital to a reasonable percentage. 
Consolidation would so nationalize railroad transportation 
that this supervision could properly be taken into the 
hands of the general government, which would insure sim- 
plicity and uniformity. The adherents to the extreme 
states rights doctrine might object to placing the railroads 
under national control, which would be more or less of a 
difficulty to overcome ; however, there cannot be much left 
of that sentiment since the states have all authorized con- 
solidation of their own roads with those of their neighbors, 
and. as the larger part of the traffic is interstate, and by the 
approval of all political parties, Congress has assumed and 
exercises control over it. Internal traffic has become too 
immense to be circumscribed by state lines or restricted and 
hampered by state laws. 

“Tf consolidation cannot be effected in a manner that 
will be just to those who own the properties, and afford a 
guaranty against unjust charges, there is another plan that 
will assure faithful respect for the interests of the people, 
and that is government ownership and management. It 
would be a consolidation of all the roads and nationalization 
of all railway traffic. That there would be difficulty in 
acquiring the properties through the consent of bond and 
stockholders is certain, but the government could enforce 
consent without doing injustice. If the owners would not 
part with the roads at their actual value it could charter 
and build parallel lines. There are undoubtedly those who 
think that to engage in the business of transportation 
would be extraneous to the proper functions of govern- 
ment; but it would be done solely in the interest of the 
public, and not for profit. It would be the people’s own 
business, and under their supervision. They could and 
would prevent the use of patronage to promote personal or 
party success. No administration would dare employ it 
to the public injury, because the cost of transportation 
comes home to every citizen. It would be an admirable 
field for the application of the principles of civil service 
reform, for much of the service requires expert knowledge. 
The practicability of government management of railway 
transportation has been demonstrated in other countries, 
and it has been shown in this that a large system can be as 
feasibly operated as a single line. The past history of the 
government affords a guaranty that the management would 
be satisfactory in point of ability and fidelity, for in no 
mercantile or banking establishment in the world is there 
better method or greater accuracy than has prevailed in all 
departments of the government, nor_is there greater integ- 
rity. The postal system is more than conterminous with 
railroads, and it extends to every citizen of the republic. 
Though the business is as complicated and difficult, it has 
been generally conducted to the satisfaction of the public, 
and improvements keep pace with the advance of time. 
The same reduction of force and of salaries, and all the 
economies under consolidation could and undoubtedly 
would be carried out under government management, and 
reduction of transportation charges could be made the same 
as under consolidation. If the purchase were made through 
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the issue of bonds bearing a low rate of interest, or if von- 
solidation into a single company were effected, similar 
bonds could be issued and secured by a mortgage upon the 
property, which would furnish excellent security in which 
to invest trust and idle funds, and for use as collaterals on 


which to effect loans. In all countries where wealth is 
considerable, it is deemed a wise policy to provide such 
means of investment. Agitation of the transportation 
question will not cease until some effective plan is devised 
which will relieve the people from unjust burdens, and the 
adoption, either of consolidation or government ownership, 
seems to be a probable result.” 


SOME INTERESTING POINTERS. 


A writer to The New Nation says: “For the last 10 
years I have been a whiskey seller and gambler, and I have 
seen during that time hundreds of men start on the drunk- 
ard’s road. I can positively say tliat more men start drink- 
ing and keep it up through the sociability of the bar-room 
than through any other cause in the world except poverty. 
Now, as I understand the nationalist liquor plank, the ele- 
ment of sociability in the bar-room, as well as profit will be 
eliminated, and I can assure the Kansas ‘Agitator’ 
recently quoted in The New Nation that if nothing else will 
reduce the consumption that will, and largely. Do all those 
editors who write on the subject forget all the dance-halls, 
beer-gardens, etc., where men go for sociability and enter- 
tainment and wind up drunk? ‘They hardly ever mention 
them if they don’t.” 


An influential Georgia Farmers’ alliance man writes to 
The New Nation as follows: — “I believe the nationalists 
and all other reform organizations are on the same line, 
and, while I am a strong advocate of the-Ocala platform, I 
clearly realize that when we have secured its adoption we 
will still not have reached the end; we will still need 
reforms just as badly as we do now. In short, we are all 
nationalists, but have not yet realized it. By the time we 
have secured the governmental ownership of the means of 
transportation and communication and governmental con- 
trol of the medium of exchange and the non-alien ownership 
of lands we will realize that nothing will remedy our evils 
but the nationalization of all our industries.” 


A correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean writes as 
follows: ‘There are 50,000 chattel mortgages in Cook 
county, Ill. Perhaps 50 per cent of these is for the pur- 
chase price of furniture, etc.; the remainder is for loans on 
various forms of personal property, loans negotiated under 
the stress of dire necessity, brought about by loss of employ- 
ment, sickness, death and other forms of misfortune, loans 
on which interest is paid at the rate of 10 per cent a month. 
Not long since a friend overtaken by misfortune sought a 
loan of $200 on household goods, watch, clothing and other 
property worth at least $1000. He wanted it for a year, 
but was told he could have it for no longer than six 
months. The charges were $5 for drawing the papers, $5 
for examining property, 10 per cent per month payable in 
advance. At this rate he will pay $240 interest and $10 
extra for the use of $200 for one year. 


The Grant County (S. D) Review quotes approvingly the 
following from the Aberdeen Star: “The writer has long 
believed that prohibitory laws will never be thoroughly en- 
forced until the government owns and operates the traftic 
for medicinal and mechanical purposes. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that the recent convention of the people’s 
party of Ohio— held last week — recommended this posi- 
tion to the national convention next year. It is believed by 
eliminating the element of profit from the liquor traffic a 
long step will be taken in the direction of temperance. It 
would be prohibition of the saloon.” 
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MINE OWNERS GETTING TOGETHER. 


THE COMBINATION OF THE COAL-CARRYING 
RAILROADS. 


Provokes Gereral Discussion as well as the attention of Con- 
gress. How Trusts and Business Consolidations lead to 
Nationalism. 


The coal deal was the feature of the week in financial 


circles. The roads in the combination are the Reading, 


Lehigh Valley, Jersey Central, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, with a total capital of $600,000,000. 

Representative Stout of Michigan has introduced a reso- 
lution instructing the committee on interstate commerce to 
investigate the facts and report “ whether such consolida- 
tions should not be prohibited by national law, and whether 
a bureau of interstate transportation should not be organ- 
ized headed by a cabinet office known as the secretary of 
commerce.” 

The Pennsylvania constitution forbids any railroad cor- 
poration from leasing, buying or obtaining control of a 
competing line. It is in view of this provision that many 
lawyers maintain that the coal-carrying railway combination, 
which would handle $150,000,000 of coal, will be broken up 
by the courts. 

A press dispatch says that the Pennsylvania attorney- 
general, after a study of the legal aspects of the case has 
come to the conclusion that there is no legal ground for the 
prosecution of the roads figuring in the combination. 

Competition giving Way. 

From a confidential circular sent out by a Boston agency 
to its customers: “ We have hitherto remarked that this is 
an exceptional year. We had exceptional crops, exception- 
ally low prices last summer, and now we have exceptionally 
large trading, exceptionally large deals, exceptionally large 
fluctuations, and the future has in store some exceptionally 
large surprises for traders and some of the most exceptional 
activity and advances that they ever saw. Aware of it or 
not, the magnates of finance, the railroad kings and the 
coal barons are surely laying the foundations for the coming 
change in economic conditions, and gradually substituting 
the co-operative for the competitive system of doing 
business.” 


An Industrial Oligarchy and the “Dream” of Nationalism. 


The Boston Transcript has progressed far enough in the 
science of political economy to consider seriously the 
formulas of nationalism in their application to the growth 
of trusts and business combinations. Taking the consolida- 
tion of the great electric companies and the coal deal as a 
text, the Transcript continues in substance: “The American 
Sugar company, the National Cordage company and the 
National Lead company are not trusts in name, but they are 
enormous amalgamations formed in the expectation of mak- 
ing extraordinary profits. And certainly the prophecy of 
C. F. Adams, made some years ago, that within 10 years all 
the railroads of the country would be under one manage- 
ment, seems in a fair way of being borne out in fact, so 
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many combinations of existing lines are almost daily taking 
place. 

“How far are these business contrivances at variance and 
how far in accord with tke theories of Bellamy and Henry 
George, of nationalists, communists and socialists, so far as 
these unite in desiring that people shall come together, 
either through the government or otherwise, for the com- 
mon good, instead of being actuated by selfish motives ? 

“Tt is not intended here to dwell upon the moral risks of 
this concentration of power, upon the dangers of political 
corruption, or the deadening influences of intrusting the 
conduct of one’s affairs to others. But the old motive of 
self-preservation, which in the business man takes the form 
of money-making, seems to be working out an industrial 
order not unlike the dream of lecturers and theorists. And 
if there is virtue in combination for the common good, the 
business man’s method has this advantage — that it is pos- 
sible, and is in keeping with human nature as at present 
developed. 

“Tt is true that the moral effects of concentrating power 
may far outweigh the economic, that the Sugar coinpany 
may have subscribed heavily to campaign funds for its own 
benefit, and that Jay Gould’s money may do more to obtain 
favorable legislation for the Union Pacific railroad than Mr. 
Adams could accomplish by honest arguments. The point 
to which we would call attention is as to the lines of simi- 
larity existing between the unpopular monopoly of the day 
and the social theories which are certainly popular at the 
moment. Havemeyer has gone a long ‘way toward accom- 
plishing what Bellamy has preached as a social revolution. 
And how far his success is beneficial to the community is a 
most important question, since we seem to be surely drift- 
ing into an industrial oligarchy.” 

[There is all the difference between consolidation as 
practised against the people by Havemeyer, and consolida- 
tion practised by and for the people, according to naticnal- 
ism, that there is between having your throat cut with a 
knife and carving your dinner with it. Havemeyer and 
his set have illustrated the feasibility and efficiency of con- 
solidation as an instrument of private greed; nationalism 
would have the people profit by the lesson and turn it into 
a tool for their own service. — Ep. N. N.] 


New York World: —In a word, these men have seized 
upon the whole of one of the country’s most important 
natural resources. They have made exclusively their own 
a vast natural wealth which should minister to the pros- 
perity of all. They have cornered the resources of the 
everlasting hills. 


The Coal Combination. 


Springfield Republican: “The swoop of the old bankrupt 
Philadelphia and Reading railroad corporation upon the 
anthracite coal business constitutes one of the most start- 
ling and brilliant dashes in the recent history of railway 
consolidations and engrossment of property and privilege. 
By lease, purchase and o herwise, it seems to have stretched 
its sway from the Lehigh valley coal wharves on Lake 
Erie to the Jersey Central coal wharves on the Atlantic 
coast, and from Philadelphia and the Susquehanna river to 
the middle of New England. It has substantially come into 
absolute control of the anthracite coal-carrying business, 
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and of a good part of the anthracite coal supply. Such a 
combination of capital in any business must be a little omi- 
nous in a free popular government. 

“Wedo not imagine for a moment that this monopoly 
will be able to command any tribute it pleases from industry 
and the people. The manipulators of the deal are already 
talking about earning dividends on the Reading common 
stock, as well as satisfying all the various income issues and 
paying guaranteed dividends on leased properties, like the 
the Lehigh Valley, above what they have been earning. 

“But for all this it is a fact most disturbing and most 
antagonistic to the principles on which American institu- 
tions are based, that an essential part of the fuel supply of 
the people should fall into the control of one great unregu- 
lated private monopoly. It is a_condition of things not 
lightly to be tolerated by a people intending to remain free.” 
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MUNICIPAL FUEL PROPOSED FOR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


Growth of Nationalism in the Old Bay State. 


The hearing last week before a joint committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature on the proposed bill to permit 
cities and towns to establish fuel departments to supply 
coal and wood at cost was conducted by Henry R. Legate in 
behalf of the petitioners. He introduced as speakers Prof. 
Frank Parsons of Boston university, B. O. Flower, editor of 
the Arena magazine, George F. Washburn, Capt. Charles 
E. Bowers, Mrs. 8. H. Merrifield, Sidney Reeves and P. 
O’Neill Larkin. 
abstract of but one of the admirable speeches delivered upon 
that occasion. Mr. Parsons, in his opening address said, 
among other things : 


“The legislation asked for is a step toward a better 
economy of industrial forces. If, instead of two or a dozen 
coal yards there is only one, a large amount of capital and 
labor will be freed, and can be applied to the accomplish- 
ment of other purposes. The concentration of industry 
always results in this economy of force, and Boston had a 
striking illustration of the principle when the union of the 
street car companies caused a saving, I am told, of 200 cars 
daily and their attendant expenses. 

“Tt is a step toward a more perfect fulfilment of justice. 
Justice requires that a dollarin the hands of a poor man 
shall buy as much as a dollar in the hands of a rich man. 
But in the coal business a rich man gets far more for his 
money than a poor man; $5.25 a ton to the large consumer ; 
25 cents a basket, 34 baskets in a ton, or $8.50 a ton to the 
poor man — even when he carries the basket from the coal 
yard to his home himself. Selling in small quantities costs 
a little more than ‘selling in large quantities, and there 
might justly be some difference of price —all we ask is that 
coal shall be sold at cost, — but there never should be a 
difference of $3.25 a ton or more than 50 percent. Twelve 
and one half pounds of flour can be bought for almost 
exactly one eighth of the price per hundred weight. ‘The 
fact is that the coal business is peculiarly unjust to the 
poor. 

“The bill is a step in the direction of the diffusion of 
wealth. If there is to be any distinction made between 
rich and poor in this matter, the burden ought to be put on 
the rich, — it ought to be harder for a man of wealth to get 
an additional $1000 or $10,000 capital, than for a poor man 
to get the first $1000 or $10,000. 

“The bill is a step toward more perfect co-operation. 
Co-operation is the underlying purpose and justification of 
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society. Legislation exists simply to accomplish the pur- 
poses of society,— exists, therefore, to accomplish complete 
and harmonious co-operation. The measure before you will 
help us toward a better co-operation. If the coal business 
were put in the hands of the town and conducted by a 
public agent for the benefit of the town, the conflict of 
interests would be thus eliminated, and co-operation for- 
warded. 

“ No specific experiments have been made in this branch 
of municipal business, I believe. But there are many anal- 
ogies. ‘Towns have their public libraries, parks, roads, 
waterworks, gas plants, electric plants, street-car systems, 
schools, clocks, ete. In every case the service is efficient, 
honest and eminently satisfactory to the people. A propo- 
sition to relegate the post office to private management 
would kill any party that dared to suggest it. 

“The interests of the vast mass of the people you repre- 
sent are strongly in favor of this law. Only the interests 
of a few coal dealers oppose it, and if the bill is drawn so 
that the town has to buy the old dealers out at a fair emi- 
nent domain value no injustice will be done. 

“The feeling of the people is strongly with us, as will 
appear when our petitions are presented with their many 
thousand names. 

“The legislation asked for is merely permissive. It 
ought not to be necessary to ask for an act of the Legisla- 
ture to enable a town to do any act relating to town affairs. 
Individuals ought to be free to act in their individual affairs, 
and towns in town affairs, and states in state affairs so long 
as the rights of others are not broken. But it is a doctrine 
of the law that towns are an exception to this beneficent 
principle, and they have no right to do any act whatever 
except as power is grantcd to them by the state. The 
towns ought to have the right of local self-government in all 
its fullness; but we are asking only for permission to 
establish town coal yards. 

“The Legislature ought to lead the people in such 
matters. Inthe case of compulsory laws it is best to wait 
until there is a public sentiment powerful enough to 
enforce the law. It is useless, perhaps injurious, to pass 
the law before such sentiment exists. But in the case of 
permissive legislation, the Legislature should not stand at 
the Gates of Progress and keep them bolted and barred 
until the pressure of the multitude bursts them open. 
They should be flung wide at the start, and the people 
pointed out the way by their wise representatives toward 
better methods and a higher life.” 


Boston Post:—It is the multiplication of such trusts 
which gives force to the ideas of the nationalists, that the 
state should assume the ownership and direction of coal 
mining and distribution and other large enterprises. 


Boston Democrat :— The nationalistic idea is spreading, 
and the movement whose principal end a few years ago was 
the passage of an act giving cities and towns the right to 
manufacture and distribute lighting is now branching out 
into a number of interesting directions. Undoubtedly the 
passage of the municipal lighting bill of last year, faulty as 
it is in many respects, has stimulated the advocates of goy- 
ernmental interference to bring forward other schemes. 
Thus the legislative committee on mercantile affairs has 
this week listened to the advocates of municipal coal yards, 
and the matter will soon come before the Legislature for 
action. Altogether, there are enough matters of nationalis- 
tic origin, or tinctured with the nationalistic idea, before 
the Legislature to test the growth of popular sentiment, and 
to measure the advance which such ideas have made in 
Massachusetts. 


The steel trust, known as the Illinois Steel company, at 
its meeting in Chicago last week, decided to increase its 
capital stock from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. This trust 
employs 7119 men. 
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PROHIBITIONISM AND NATIONALISM. 


The Proposition to Nationalize Liquor growing in Popular 
Favor. 


We notice that our esteemed contemporary, the New 
York Voice (prohibition) has suddenly taken a reef in its 
sail which for some weeks has been set for St. Louis. It 
recently announced an open secret,—the capture of the 


conference by the prohibitionists. The premature action of 


the prohibitionists at Chicago the other day, and the rejec- 
tion of the proposal to nationalize the liquor traffic have 
completely changed the situation, as the following circular 
letter, dated February 10 fully shows : 


“Dear Sir. 

“Tt looks quite probable that the conference held in St. 
Louis February 22 will evade the liquor question by adopt- 
ing the nationalization scheme outlined in inclosed edito- 
rial. It seems to us of importance that the leaders of the 
prohibition party express at once, firmly and clearly, their 
antagonism to this scheme, and prevent the success of any 
efforts that may be made to create division in our ranks by 
meaus of it. Will you kindly write us for publication, a 
brief expression of your opinion as to the attitude prohibi- 
tionists should assume toward this scheme ? We would 
like something brief, — not over 150 words, — to be sent as 
soon upon receipt of this as possible. 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) Epitor Voice.” 


The Voice, having applied for information on the relation 
of probibition to the farmers’ movement, receives the fol- 
lowing from United States Senator Kyle of South Dakota : 


“The farmer has nothing to gain by remaining with the 
two old parties, as far as the temperance question is con-_ 
cerned. The democrats do not pretend to stand upon a 
temperance platform. In this they are at least honest. 
Such a position is vastly better than that occupied by the 
republicans, who have a reputation for ‘straddling’ upon 
many public questions. In South Dakota they endorse 
prohibition one year and refuse to consider it another, 
according as there is a possibility of catching votes. Chair- 
man Clarkson has stated, I believe, that in his judgment the 
temperance question should be dropped by the republicans 
in Iowa. That the labor party of this nation intends to 
meet this problem there can be no doubt. The previous 
record of the men who compose it confirms this. Just how, 
it may take time to answer, as the party is in a formative 
state. At present there is a strong sentiment in favor of 
the nationalization of the liquor traffic. This plan is in 
perfect harmony with the principles of the party upon 
money and transportation. It provides that the govern- 
ment shall manufacture and sell through agents all liquors 
placed upon the market. Objections to this can, of course, 
be found. But as compared with the present destructive 
system much can be said commending government owner- 
ship and control. We should, at least, have a pure article, 
while much that is now sold is deadly poison; it would be 
dispensed at fewer places and only under government regu- 
lations, and what is the best feature, the element of gain 


would be taken away. There would be no profit either in 
the business itself or in the adulteration of the article. 
There are today many questions of reform to be considered, 
and the coming party — the one which controls the govern- 
ment — will embrace them all.” 


It certainly seems extraordinary that the Voice should 
carry its fight against the public conduct of the liquor: 
traffic to this extent. Here is its declaration: “We would 
prefer, either to the present condition of things or to this 
nationalization scheme, a proposal to abolish entirely the 
license system and give all men an equal right to sell 
liquor.” 

Views of a Prominent Prohibitionist. 

A prominent Massachusetts prohibitionist in the course 
of a private correspondence with a friend on the liquor 
question says: “In one respect the prohibitionists of Massa- 
chusetts are like the democrats and republicans. If two or 
three leaders, like ex-Gov.. Long and R. D. Frost should 
come out in favor of their joining a third party, a large pro- 
portion of them would very soon vote to do so; if one or 
two others of the prominent prohibitionists would come out 
in favor of an effort to unite the reform forces, as repre- 
sented by the people’s party and the prohibition party, a 
majority of the latter would follow them. I hope for the 
good of the party at large that you will become ‘con- 
verted’ to the idea of coalition under proper provisions ; 
for if the reform elements do not thus combine, prohibition 
will not succeed in another 20 years, and the prohibition 
party will gradually become divided and disappear. We 
are called too exclusive — too much of one idea only, and I 
believe we have too long held a selfish position in this 
respect. While the liquor traffic is the greatest evil, why 
not recognize the injustice that thousands are suffering 
from other causes and offer to assist them. By so doing 
they would be more likely to help us to abolish the saloon 


business; and double or treble the amount of good that - 
might be accomplished by each lending the other a ‘help- 


ing hand.’ Please consider this subject seriously. We 
may lose our name. Whatif wedo? The freesoilers lost 
theirs, but gained their point just the same. In reply to 


the position taken by many that they are not in the liquor 
business, I respectfully submit, that as citizens, we were 
in the liquor business in this state from 1855 to 1868 — 13 
years, when our prohibitory law was in force, and that we 
can’t get clear of such connection with it when a similar law 
is again enacted. You and I are in the business in this 
state today, so long as we reside here, and what is worse 
we are licensing the same and have to take our share of the 
blood money. For one, I would rather get rid of the 
licensing, have the business nationalized and carried on at 
cost, under the usual prohibitory conditions, than continue 
as we have done since 1875. I believe there is greater 
morality and more practical religion behind the nationalist 
movement as a whole, than behind any prominent religious 
denomination of today. The noble, moral efforts now being 
made to abolish the ‘sweating’ system and the tenement- 
house system, were doubtless inspired by the spread of 
nationalistic ideas in behalf of the people. Among the 
several congratulatory letters received since the report by 
the press of the recent Massachusetts prohibition confer- 
ence, was one from a prohibitionist of New Bedford, who, 
speaking of the prohibition party wrote as follows: ‘Now let 
us come out from amongst them. [ have. It is useless to 
try to stem the tide any longer. The odds are six to one. 
I shall scratch the ticket hereafter and vote for the best 
man,’ ” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Dr. Albert Shaw delivered a lecture in Channing hall, 
Boston, last week, upon the “ Extension of the Functions of 
the City.” Dr. Shaw pointed out that the tendency of the 
age wds toward city life, and he thought that the scientific, 
social and moral problems could be as fairly met, and desir- 
able results obtained in the cities as in the rural districts ; 
he thought that one of the main essentials to success in this 
direction lay in giving cities absolute powers to manage 
their own affairs. 


In’a lecture last week in the Boston University Law 
School, Prof. Frank Parsons used this language: “The 
underlying purpose and justification of insurance is the dis- 
tribution of accidental loss. Accidents break the connection 
between conduct and consequence which is the very soul of 
justice. If A and B behave equally well they should fare 
equally well; but accidents break in upon this law, and 
often injure the fittest instead of the unfittest. Insurance 
is one means of overcoming the effect of fire and flood. 
And please notice that the principle of justice upon which 
the law of surance rests, if carried to its logical outcome, 
must inevitably give us national insurance.” 


Rhode Island. 


The city council of Newport has voted to apply for legis- 
lative permission for the city to buy its water-works, now 
owned by a private corporation. 


Tllinois. 


Tne town authorities of Cicero, a suburb of Chicago, are 
negotiating for the purchase of the plant of the Cicero 
water, gas and electric light company. 


California. 


A San Francisco company has petitioned the board of 
supervisors for an elevated railroad franchise. The peti- 
tioners agree to charge not more than five cents a fare, and 
to reduce that to three cents between the hours of 5 and 8 
o’clock, both morning and evening. At the end of two 
years the company will issue commutation tickets by which 
25 tickets will be given for $1. Im addition to this the 
petitioners offer to pay the city 2 per cent a year of the 
gross earnings and a license fee of $10 on every car used. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati has a Public Welfare society, with meetings 
every Friday evening. The members are now engaged in 
discussing city ownership of the electric light plant. Some 
of the most prominent men inthe city belong to the society, 
and great popular interest is being aroused. 


New York. 


The mayor of Buffalo in his annual message declared that 
the cost of street lighting is excessive, and that steps should 
be taken to obtain a reduction of rates. To this end he rec- 
ommended that the common council, together with the board 
of public works, investigate the whole subject of municipal 
lighting, and ascertain, if possible, its true cost, and deter- 
mine whether the city cannot establish the necessary 
plants, and light the streets and public grounds with 
greater economy than can be secured in any other way. 
The board of public works is, in consequence, to have a 
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conference with the gas and electric light companies, to 
see if the expense of lighting the city cannot be materially 


‘| reduced. The board also proposes to investigate the subject 


of municipal plants, to be owned and operated by the city. 


Vassar college runs an independent gas plant, and 
though laboring under the disadvantage of paying 60 cents 
per ton for carting coal from the Hudson river to the col- 
lege, gas is produced at 80 cents per 1000 feet. At West 
Point a plant was originally established for the military 
academy ; but now gas is furnished to the members of the 
post and the residents of the town at cost. And although 
the plant is badly worn, the leakage great and the manu- 
facture wasteful, upon an annual output of 11,000,000 cubic 
feet, the price for many years has been 75 cents per 1000 
feet. 


West Virginia. 


Committees from the Farmers’ alliance and trades unions 
were in conference last week. Both bodies realize that 
their interests are identical, and a close union is being 
formed for the purpose of securing such legislation as is 
needed. 


Iowa. 


The action of the Iowa Central railroad in making special 
rates to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and other towns, 
gives the coal trade to Centerville and Forbush, and bars 
out Mystic. Asa result, 18 mines are closed, the families 
of 600 miners are suffering, and almost the entire depopula- 
tion of the town is feared. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bradstreet’s commercial agency reports that 90 per cent 
of the business failures last year was among concerns havy- 
ing less than $5000 capital. 


English capitalists are making an effort to consolidate 
the tanneries in the United States. The syndicate is said 
to include the most prominent leather merchants in Eng- 
land. The promoters of this scheme claim to have a 
process for tanning that practically eliminates time from 
the operation — doing the work in 10 hours that formerly 
took from 40 to 50 days, and reducing the cost 50 per cent. 
About $5,000,000 worth of stock has already been sub- 
scribed. 


The leading trunk manufacturers of the country held a 
secret meeting in Chicago last week, and it is believed that 
a trust is in process of formation. Several local bankers 
were also present at the meeting, and one of them, C. E. 
Bleyer, seems to be the leading spirit in the enterprise. 


A strong effort is being made to consolidate the various 
fire alarm and police signal manufacturing companies of the 
country. Already 80 per cent of the companies have com- 
bined, with a capitalization of $1,000,000, with main office 
in New York. 


J. A. Riis, author of “How the Other Half Isive,” 
recently lectured in Washington, D.C. In the 38,000 tene- 
ment houses of New York, he said, dwell 1,300,000 people. 
The tendency is still upward. Where the buildings were 
four stories high they are now six; where two families once 
lived on a floor, there are now four. This accounts for the 
40,000 annually sent to the islands, the 10,000 tramps who 
go to Blackwell’s, and the 500,000 beggars registered for 
eight years past. 


Foreign. 


In Leeds, Eng. the trade and labor council recently made 
a street demonstration in which some 16,000. men partici- 
pated. At the same time resolutions were adopted propos- 
ing that labor candidates be nominated for Parliament and 
for municipal offices in Leeds. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


Tue New NATION has not been run to make money. The function of THE NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tnr New Nation, yearly subscription . : : as 4 ow : : $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . ; A 3 = : A - : > 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . 4 = - . > 2 2 c 4.00 sits 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : . 5 - - = : - - $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper coyer . b 5 : : et Ue A -50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : . : 5 5 - 4 5 é : E $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . : ‘ 5 : ; - - A 5 50 
— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THe New NATION, yearly subscription : os 5 = 4 - o $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sediay Payied, paper. : * 5 5 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. Ne Schaflle, paper . < ; : 51 hve : 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper . 5 C : E 5 -25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THe New NATION, yearly subscription z ; ° F 5 : : F 2 5 $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper : f : = c 2 : 5 C j 50 
d $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription ; 5 ¥ 4 s 2 5 . $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. Bente ouee : . - - 7 : 5 1.00 
PS. 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
THe New NATION, yearly subscription : ‘ : : . ‘ 3 $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Paraw paper. ‘: 2 A “ ¢ 25 
Ten Men of Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper 2 : A c A c : A 23 
———— $2.00 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription - . A 7 < ; . - $2.00 
What’s the Trouble ? by F. E. Tower, A.M., paper . . é - : . ‘ . 25 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Therold Rogers, ae i : 5 ° * s 25 
— $2.50 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tuz New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER.|James Russell Lowell. 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly: Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1 a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this—the book What's the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 
curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a series of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this land who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A.J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALUMINUM SGUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


sent iree to any one FREE sending 10 cents for 


sample copy of The St. Louis Magazine. 

Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 

ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 


WANTED W— Men and women to join the 
Altruist Community, whose members combine 
all their property and labor, and live and work 
together in a common home, for their mutual 
enjoyment, assistance and support as long as 
they live. The Altruist, its monthly paper 
will be sent free. Address A. Longley, 901 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A situation wantéd by a man nearly 27 years 
old, a victim of a street-railway accident. Par- 
tially payalyzed in his right side; walks with 
difficulty ; will do anything that can be done 
with the left hand. Apply to W. H. H., New 
Nation Office. 


Board wanted in early Spring by a lady (in- 
valid) where there are no other boarders ; chil- 
dren no objection ; Roxbury or Dorchester ; 
square sunny room on bath-room fioor; grounds 
about house with shade for hammock; price 
moderate; references exchanged. Address, 
Home, care Carrier 641, Somerville, Mass, 


A strong (temperate) young mechanic out of 
work would like a situation of any kind. Ad- 
dress, C. L., this office. 


Two Carpenters in Boston, both first class 
workmen, would like a job in or near the city. 
Address, A. B., The New Nation. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an op- 
portunity to earn my living. Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A New Issue of the works of Jams 
Russet, Lowey. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 


Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 yols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


“The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. 
a new Portfait of Mr. Lincoln. 
[Sept. 19. ] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rey. Samuren May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 

~ Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written... . 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘* Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of * he condition of women in 
Japan.’”? — LireERARY WoRLpD, Bos :on. 

“An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repc sitory of 
our knowledge upon the general suk ject.’? — 
NEw YORK TRIBUNE. 


With 
$1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, ¢ ostpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Go., Boston. 


Wel2 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALISY CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
Ist and 3d Friday evenings, aé Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9095 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 

Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIEUE Lica 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS 
PUBLISHED MONYHLY AT POPUL. .R 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 
Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 
Which pi ices include pos‘age to any part of the United 
States, Car ida, or Mexico. Subscriptions may coia- 
mence ata y number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READY. 


1. Six Centuries of Work and bi! ages. By James & 
Thorold Rogers, M.P. - ‘idged, With charts 
and eels a W. D. D Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof, R. 

The Sociatism of do shu Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Social‘sm. 

3. The Socialismand Uns: cialism of Tie ma3 Carly! 
A eolicction of Carlyle’s social writings; tog 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol 1. 

4. cee Sates and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

° 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings toge ther witha sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Ll. G. Wilshire. 

7. The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 
Owen. e 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING C0., 


¥% ASTOR PLACK. NEW VOR 


Baldness Conquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the publie 


Semmes’ Electie Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEW Harn produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MonEY ReFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time,-and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
UE 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 

For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in| 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST. 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 


H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & I. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S. D. 


PEOPLE'S PARTY o7° tie “coming ‘china Ful 


Outfit30c, CHARLES H, KERR & CO,, Pubs., Chicago, 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library, 


The work of revision occupied over ten 


years, more than a hundred editorial la- 


borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 
SOLD By ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
A Pamphlet of specimen es, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing # dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 

GET THE BEST, 5 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. = Alex. ‘Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P, B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Duitsou’'s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Washburn, the King 


Of credit men, originated the system of selling 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT, 


and has made the greatest success ever achieved 
in the credit business. We have four estab- 
lishments. One at 465 Washington st. (our 
main house), one at 1135 Washington st., 
cor. Dover, another at 316 Union st., Lynn, 
and still another at 36 Dorrance st., Provi- 
denée, R.I. 

In these four stores we carry a larger-stock, 
have more customers (over 15,000) and do a 


larger business than all the other supplv 
houses combined. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 


We have a fine assortment of All-wool 
ULSTERS, at very low prices Our stock of 
BOYS’ CLOTHING is unusually attractive. 
We are having a special sale of 


Blue, Black, and Brown all-wool 
KERSEY Overcoats at $18. 


They were formerly sold in cash stores for $20. 


We also supply Ladies’ Garments and 
Jewelry on credit. Follow the crowd to our 
Co-operative Store, opposite Jordan, Marsh & 
Co’s, up one flight, open evenings and buy 
your goods on credit. Notice our white signs 
and sketch artist. 


G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


465 Washinston St., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


Published at Washington, D. C., 826 12th St., N. W. 


[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska. ] 
——o 


It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world for the size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and about Washington. ] 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January Ist so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 
and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 


mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 
paign ?”’ 


BAT EN 25° ees 


Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.C. 


The Farmers’ Cause. 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager 
50 Cents a Year. 


%@-Sample Copies Free on application. 


A 48-page book free. 
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BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE -PPINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
D 


wond~rful Ocean Current of Warm Water 


own as ‘‘ THE GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
g 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘‘ GREAT PinE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far euperior to Florida acd Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health [csorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWoopD, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, POINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILts, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEICOHTTsS. 
We are selling Lots, 25 ¥ 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALCERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


A New Revelation :: 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
fo the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co.,| 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. | 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 
Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLHE, Publisher. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
Sree land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 

The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 

Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 


lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dreams of the Dead 


Messrs. Ler and SHEPARD have just issued a book entitled DREAMS OF THE DEAD, by EpwArp STANTON, with an introduction 
by Epwarp S. Huntrneton, —a book which is sure to attract the attention of all thinking readers. % 

The story is a most realistic one, yet. Poe never wrote a more weird and gruesome tale. The most astonishing experiences are related 
in the most matter-of-fact way. The book deals with the occult, and treats of othc than material things. The author holds that those 
whom a materialistic judgment calls dead, are only beginning to live, and in the form of these dreams he has veiled the teaching of a great: 
truth. : 

DREAMS OF THE DEAD is a record of weird facts gained through the psychic experience of the author. Upon these facts the 
latest phases of Industrial Reform, Hypnotism, Mind and Christian Science Cure, Mysticism and Spiritualism (using the last term in its 
highest sense) are portrayed in a clear and vigorous style. 

The plan of the book is of the simplest. The author, divorced from his body, is taken in charge by the spirit of an old friend who is 
still wandering about the world tied by strong though lessening bonds to the illusionary scenes and base pleasures of his former life. This 
spirit, Barton, conducts the soul of the author through many weird experiences in a world which may be called half spiritual and half still 
in bondage to the illusions of matter. The question of weak wills taken hold of by demoniac influences, or what is technically termed 
obsession, and the question of personal sin, personal evolution, attraction towards evil, attraction towards good, are discussed between these 
wandering spirits over every new adventure with an earnestness that leaves no doubt of the strong moral purpose of the writer; although 
now and then bits of grim humor scintillate on the page like mica glinting from a hard and solid stone. 

Under the guidance of Barton the author becomes acquainted with a great variety of spiritual essences, some inGreasing in beauty and 
goodness in their development, some in a state of degenerescence, decomposing gradually like the brain cells in the graves to which they 
are materialistically allied. 

Moral responsibility for crime committed under the influence of evil associations or hypnotic sug gestion, or under the influence of 
stimulants, and the idea of personal expiation in this life for sins committed in some former existence; in fact, all the doctrines of reincar- 
nation and Karma, are put forth in these night wanderings with a clearness and vivacaty and life-likeness of style which at least must win 
for the author recognition as a litterateur of much promise. 

It is a book that will satisfy to a great extent many who have dipped into deep questions and will stimulate many who have hovered 
over the surface to take a little plunge, if not an entire bath of new thought. 

Capt. HUNTINGTON, in his introduction says, — ‘‘ It may, perhaps, be appropriate to inform my socialistic friends that the author is a 
sincere believer in Social and industrial reform and an ardent disciple of the economic doctrines of Edward Bellamy.” 

Although this volume is only just from the press, it has already received very favorable notices from well-known critics. It is issued 
in two styles. paper and cloth. It is well-printed from electrotype plates, on fine paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for $1.00 and the same 
edition in paper cover at 50 cents. Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Used with Suction Hose by Contractors, Water and Sewer Departments. Suction Hose, with| 5 “e a x) 
Couplings and Strainers, constantly on hand in 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18 and 20 foot lengths. =o Cee Oe Oe 
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The Edson Manufacturing Oo. Automatic Cellar-Drainer.’ 

SUCCESSOR TO NOTICE. : 
The large business office recently opened by 
HENRY N. STONE, Edwin M. White in Liberty Tree block, No. 
i 630 Washington St., Room 1 (formerly Brigg’s 
132 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | piano room) is also open eens and Sundays. 
The headquarters and literary bureau of the 
BRASS-FINISHER, MACHINIST AND BLACKSMITH. | Single Tax Movement in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. Regular public meetings will be held 
ALSO, CONSTRUCTOR OF on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings, 
and Tuesday evenings are reserved as ladies 


Steerers, Capstans, Winches, Street-Sweepers, &c. nights. 


